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PART  I 


The  Why  and  How  of  Penance 

You  may  have  heard  the  ridiculous  story 
of  the  robber  who  held  up  a man  in  a dim 
street  on  a cold  March  night. 

“Hands  up  and  not  a sound,  or  you’re  a 
dead  man,”  he  barked. 

The  hands  flew  up,  the  scarf  slipped  down, 
and  a Roman  collar  stared  the  robber  in  the 
face.  He  lowered  the  gun,  mumbling  some- 
thing in  apologetic  embarrassment. 

To  relieve  the  tenseness  of  the  situation, 
the  priest  reached  into  his  own  pocket  and, 
instead  of  the  temporarily  coveted  wallet, 
pulled  out  a pack  of  cigarettes. 

“Have  one?”  he  offered. 

That  was  a shot  in  the  arm  for  the  robber! 
He  straightened  immediately,  recovering  his 
bravado. 

“Oh,  no!  Thank  you.  Father,”  with  a sud- 
den self-confidence  in  his  voice.  “I  gave  up 
cigarettes  for  Lent!” 

Ridiculous  indeed!  Yet  the  underlying 
spirit  is  not  as  uncommon  as  might  at  first 
glance  appear.  Recently  185  urban  Catholic 
high  school  upperclassmen  were  asked  two 
questions: 

1.  What  do  you  consider  a good  penance 
for  Lent?  and 

2.  What  penances  have  you  performed 
during  Lent  in  past  years? 

One  hundred  and  one  of  the  answers  were 
amusingly  reminiscent  of  the  robber:  “I 
think  the  best  penance  for  Lent  is  to  assist 
at  Mass  and  receive  Holy  Communion  every 
day.  In  past  years  I have  given  up  cokes, 
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potato  chips,  and  ice  cream  for  about  the 
first  two  weeks  of  Lent.” 

P"rom  the  entire  group,  thirty-five  reported 
actually  receiving  Holy  Communion  at  daily 
Mass  during  Lent  in  past  years;  the  101 
mentioned  above  did  part-time  penance,  as 
indicated;  and  forty-nine  did  nothing. 

One  reason  for  this  inconsistency  between 
conviction  and  action  may  be  a misunder- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  penance.  The 
term  “penance”  does  not  mean  self-denial 
and  self-sacrifice  in  the  first  place,  but  “a 
change  of  heart,”  overcoming  sin  and  bad 
habits,  and  striving  for  holiness.  The  Lenten 
Epistles  stress  this:  “Rend  your  hearts  and 
not  your  garments,  and  turn  to  the  Lord, 
your  God.”  “Is  not  this  rather  the  fast  that 
I have  chosen?  Loose  the  bonds  of  wicked- 
ness . . .”  “Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way 
and  the  unjust  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him 
return  to  the  Lord.” 

The  “giving  up”  or  fasting  from  delicacies 
and  pleasures  is  only  a means  and  a sign  of 
this  spiritual  penance,  as  the  Lenten  Preface 
so  precisely  expresses  it:  “Through  bodily 
fasting  You  suppress  vice,  elevate  the  mind, 
bestow  strength  and  merit.”  The  Epistles  and 
Gospels  of  Lent  reinforce  this,  being  chosen 
from  those  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments which  best  typify  the  action  of  grace. 

If  penance  is  rightly  understood  as  an  out- 
ward action  performed  in  order  to  restore  or 
acquire  inward  strength,  there  will  be  no 
divorce  between  giving  up  cigarettes  for  Lent 
and  refraining  from  hold-ups;  between  giv- 
ing up  cokes,  and  staying  in  grace  for  daily 
reception  of  Holy  Communion.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  relationship  is  recognized, 
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the  desire  for  improvement  will  spring  from 
repentance  for  past  neglects  and  offenses,  and 
inspire  a motive  of  reparation  on  which  sor- 
row and  amendment  are  built. 

Who  Must  Do  Penance? 

All  who  are  inclined  to  evil  must  strive  for 
a change  of  heart.  All  who  have  sinned  must 
repair  their  evil  ways.  Justice  demands  that 
he  who  breaks  a window  must  pay  for  it 
(visibly  personified  by  the  owner  of  the 
house  with  the  broken  window ! ) . 

True,  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  remits  the 
guilt,  the  eternal  and  a part  of  the  temporal 
punishment,  if  conditions  are  fulfilled,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  punishment  left  to  be  filled 
in,  in  the  same  way  that  a hole  must  be  filled 
in  after  a nail  is  pulled  out  of  the  wall. 

“Unless  you  do  penance,  you  shall  all  like- 
wise perish,”  said  Christ. 

How  Some  People  Do  Penance 

Some  specific  practices  named  by  the  teen- 
agers in  the  above-mentioned  survey,  besides 
daily  Mass  and  Holy  Communion,  are:  visits 
to  the  Church,  Lenten  devotions,  more  pray- 
er, giving  up  delicacies  and  pleasures,  help- 
ing more  at  home,  doing  school  work  better, 
and  filling  up  the  Parish  Lenten  bank  given 
to  each  family.  However,  in  all  but  a few 
cases,  the  respondents  were  quick  to  add  that 
selecting  a penance  for  Lent  is  no  problem  at 
all.  The  big  problem  is  perseverance ! They 
start  out  doing  some  of  these  things,  but 
soon  drop  along  the  way.  In  their  own 
words: 

“I  started  to  say  the  rosary  often,  but  I 
forget.” 
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“I  really  haven’t  done  anything  except  for 
the  first  and  second  weeks  I gave  up  soda 
and  arguing.” 

‘Tor  me  it’s  like  this:  I start  a good  pen- 
ance at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  but  long  be- 
fore the  end,  I have  already  given  up.” 

“In  the  beginning  I give  up  candy.  I try 
to  be  as  nice  as  I can  to  my  brother.  I re- 
ceive Holy  Communion  every  Sunday  and  go 
to  Mass  on  Saturday,  but  it  doesn’t  last  too 
long.  By  the  middle  of  Lent,  I forget  all  the 
things  I promised  to  do  before  Lent  started.” 

“During  past  years  I have  always  started 
Lent  with  a lot  of  things  that  I am  going  to 
do.  I have  given  up  shows,  eating  candy,  and 
I planned  to  go  to  Mass  every  day.  The 
hardest  thing  is  to  keep  these  resolutions  — 
and  I never  do.” 

“I  have  given  up  movies,  girls,  candy,  cig- 
arettes, TV,  and  food;  but  I never  stick  to 
any  of  these  resolutions.” 

“When  I was  in  the  eighth  grade  I was 
going  to  Mass  and  Holy  Communion  every 
morning,  but  I never  finished.  All  the  other 
times  I start  something,  but  as  soon  as  I miss 
once  or  forget  to  do  it,  I never  start  again; 
so  I really  haven’t  done  anything.” 

“In  the  past  I always  started  out  right,  that 
is,  I had  an  intention  to  do  whatever  I found 
hardest,  but  somehow  I got  off  the  track 
either  through  my  own  lack  of  power  to  stick 
or  from  the  example  of  some  of  my  friends. 
We  have  no  family  project  for  penance  dur- 
ing Lent.” 

These  at  least  started;  but  a little  less  than 
half  of  the  group  questioned  confessed  they 
had  done  practically  nothing  as  Lenten  pen- 
ance during  the  years  they  can  remember: 
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“I  have  been  doing  nothing  for  the  past 
years  during  Lent.” 

“I  haven’t  done  penance  in  past  years.” 

Worthy  of  special  notice  and  study  are 
those  who  did  manage  to  keep  their  resolu- 
tions. What  factors  favored  this  ability  to 
hold  out  against  weakening  influences?  A 
few  were  supported  by  their  own  will  power, 
in  some  instances  reinforced  by  the  Rule  of 
some  organization,  such  as  the  Sodality  of 
Our  Lady  or  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. The  average  teenager,  however,  admits 
that  leaning  on  some  other  person  for  sup- 
port and  encouragement  is  an  effective  help 
to  perseverance  over  the  long  forty-day  pe- 
riod, in  much  the  same  way  as  the  one 
quoted  above  admits  that  failing  to  hold  out 
may  have  been  partly  due  to  “the  example  of 
my  friends”  and  adds,  as  if  this,  too,  were  a 
factor  in  the  failure:  “We  have  no  family 
project  for  penance  during  Lent.”  Others  can 
be  quoted  to  support  the  same  conclusion: 

“In  the  past,  I can  say  I really  tried  hard, 
but  I don’t  think  I ever  succeeded  except 
when  I was  in  the  eighth  grade.  Another  girl 
and  I undertook  a penance  together  and  each 
day  we  reported  honestly  to  each  other  on 
how  we  had  come  out.  We  even  kept  a chart. 
...  I’ll  never  forget  that  Lent  because  I felt 
so  good  because  I didn’t  quit  in  the  middle, 
and  I gave  God  something  that  was  really 
hard  for  me  to  do.” 

“I  give  up  TV,  radio,  and  phonograph 
music  for  Lent  every  year  because  our  family 
makes  that  resolution  together,  and  mother 
and  dad  enforce  it.  It  makes  Lent  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  I’m  always 
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glad  when  it’s  over,  but  it  wouldn’t  seem  like 
Lent  if  it  wouldn’t  be  like  this.  I’m  thankful 
to  my  parents  for  making  us  do  this  penance 
because  at  least  I give  something  every  year. 
If  I ever  have  my  own  family,  I’m  going  to 
do  the  same  thing.” 

“I  never  took  Lent  seriously  except  that  our 
family  gave  up  candy,  though  my  father  is 
not  Catholic.” 

“Mother  prepares  meat  only  once  a day 
during  Lent,  except  on  Sundays.  We  all  like 
meat,  so  it’s  a family  penance.  Mother  never 
did  any  explaining,  but  now  that  I under- 
stand the  Church  Laws  of  fasting,  I know 
that  meat  once  a day  at  the  main  meal  is  part 
of  the  fasting  law  my  parents  have  to  ob- 
serve, but  in  our  house  we  kids  can’t  have 
any  more  meat  either,  even  if  we  don’t  have 
to  fast.” 

“We  can’t  put  on  TV  in  our  house  on  Fri- 
days during  Lent.” 

These  examples  indicate  the  importance  of 
social  support,  especially  of  the  family  unit, 
in  carrying  out  Lenten  resolutions.  Where 
“two  or  three”  work  together,  or  where  the 
parents  stand  behind  the  practice,  it  is  ad- 
hered to,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  leaders 
have  the  courage  to  persevere.  Thus  mem- 
bers of  the  family  group  (including  the  par- 
ents) working  together,  are  the  very  source 
of  strength  for  each  other. 

The  surveyed  students  are  of  the  opinion 
that  both  family  Lenten  projects  and  in- 
dividual penitential  practices  are  important 
and  should  be  undertaken,  but  that  the  fam- 
ily resolutions  are  more  likely  to  be  kept  to 
the  end;  although  many  of  them  are  also  of 
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the  opinion  that  where  the  home  takes  Lent 
seriously  as  shown  by  carrying  out  a prac- 
tice in  common,  individual  members  have  a 
better  chance  to  be  personally  successful,  too, 
because  they  become  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Lent  which  gives  the  courage  and  will 
power  — the  motivating  force  — necessary 
for  perseverance. 


PART  II 

Planning  a Family  Lenten  Penance 

The  respondents  have  suggestions  as  to 
method  of  procedure  and  types  of  penances 
that,  in  their  opinion,  are  best  suited  for 
family  Lenten  resolutions.  In  the  first  place 
(and  they  are  very  emphatic  about  this)  it 
is  imperative  that  the  parents  (or  parent,  in 
the  case  of  a broken  home)  take  the  lead  in 
directing  the  group  penance,  but  NOT  by 
dictating,  laying  down  the  law,  or  threaten- 
ing, for  this  will  cause  violation  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  enforcing  authority,  and  be  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Lent,  which 
consists  of  the  striving  for  a change  of  heart 
and  a sincere  attempt  to  atone  for  past  of- 
fenses which  caused  Christ’s  Passion.  This  is 
interior  and  must  be  sincere  in  each  in- 
dividual case,  not  dependent  on  whether  one 
is  observed  by  others  or  not.  The  help  and 
example  of  the  parents  is  needed  chiefly  be- 
cause “the  spirit  is  indeed  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak,”  especially  in  the  inconstant, 
changeable,  developing  adolescent. 

In  their  capacity  as  leaders,  either  one 
(preferably  the  father,  as  the  head  of  the 
family)  or  both  of  the  parents  will  do  well 
to  present  the  true  meaning  of  Lent  to  their 
children.  This  can  be  done  gradually,  be- 
ginning with  Septuagesima  Sunday  — call- 
ing their  attention  to  the  changes  in  the  Sun- 
day Mass  Liturgy:  no  Gloria,  no  flowers, 
purple  vestments  (a  visible  stripping  of  fes- 
tive song  and  robe)  — and  bringing  it  to  a 
climax  of  complete  explanation  at  dinner  (or 
at  some  other  convenient  time  when  all  are 
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present)  on  the  Sunday  before  Ash  Wednes- 
day. It  might  be  approached  by  way  of  “sis” 
being  excited  over  her  plans  for  her  “last” 
dance  or  party  before  Easter.  Mardi  gras 
might  be  considered  briefly:  its  innocent, 
lawful  pleasures,  and  its  excesses  resulting  in 
sins  which  require  atonement.  Suggestions 
could  be  made  for  some  little  family  celebra- 
tion, too,  and  some  mortifications  (in  the 
spirit  of  the  interdependence  of  the  members 
of  the  Mystical  Body)  to  make  up  for  the 
many  offenses  against  God  which  are  likely 
to  be  committed  during  these  days  immedi- 
ately preceding  Ash  Wednesday.  Then  the 
heart  of  the  discussion:  What  should  we  do 
for  Lent?  What  did  we  do  last  year?  How 
did  it  work  out?  Was  there  any  flaw  in  our 
planning?  Should  we  try  again?  Change 
it?  Add  something  to  it?  What  difficulties 
cropped  up?  How  can  these  be  avoided? 
What  can  be  added  or  must  be  omitted  be- 
cause of  the  age  difference  in  the  members 
of  the  family  since  last  year? 

Each  member  should  be  allowed  (young- 
sters, with  respect  and  submission)  to  voice 
his  opinions,  suggestions,  objections,  and 
difficulties,  with  the  final  decision  being  pru- 
dently made  by  Dad:  the  resolution  for  the 
family,  with  a clear  statement  of  exactly  what 
is  expected  of  each  member  in  carrying  it  out 
and  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  of  an  unfore- 
seen difficulty  or  of  a violation. 

Since  the  three  principal  Lenten  practices 
recommended  by  the  Church  are  prayer,  fast- 
ing, and  almsgiving,  it  is  advisable  (if  pos- 
sible) to  select  one  practice  from  each  cate- 
gory. 
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Here  are  some  thoughts  and  questions 
which  can  be  used  as  practical  helps  for  the 
leader  in  directing  the  discussion  leading  to 
the  family  resolution. 

1.  Prayer  As  a Family  Lenten  Practice 

We  are  commanded  by  the  First  Com- 
mandment to  pray  to  God:  “I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God;  thou  shalt  not  have  strange  gods 
before  Me,”  that  is,  “I  (God)  must  be  turned 
to  first  — in  adoration,  in  thanksgiving,  in 
petition,  and  in  reparation.  It  is  the  prayer 
of  reparation  with  which  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned at  this  time,  for  reparation  is  taken 
from  “repair”,  which  means  to  mend  a 
broken  thing.  Lent  is  a time  for  “a  change 
of  heart”  which  is  just  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  we  must  “mend  our  ways;”  second- 
ly, we  have  broken  God’s  law  by  our  sins 
(like  a broken  window)  and  must  pay  for  it 
by  this  prayer  of  reparation. 

1.  What  prayers  that  you  know  stress  in 
a special  way  the  idea  of  our  mending  our 
lives  and  atoning  for  sins  — our  own  and 
those  of  others? 

(Mass  is  the  greatest  means  of  reparation 
because  it  is  a sacrifice  besides  being  a pray- 
er, in  which  Jesus,  in  union  with  all  the 
members  of  His  Mystical  Body,  makes  rep- 
aration to  the  Heavenly  Father.) 

2.  Why  do  you  think  we  ought  to  pray 
more  during  Lent  than  during  the  rest  of  the 
year? 

(First,  because  the  Church  lists  prayer  as 
one  of  the  principal  Lenten  practices;  sec- 
ondly, because  the  special  purpose  of  Lent  is 
to  bring  about  a change  of  heart  and  make 
reparation,  and  prayer  is  one  of  the  best 
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means  of  doing  this  because  it  is  a lifting  of 
the  mind  and  heart  to  God,  which,  if  done 
frequently,  will  result  in  the  fulfillment  of 
both  purposes.) 

3.  What  makes  the  difference  between  a 
prayer  that  really  “repairs”  and  one  that  is 
worthless? 

(A  prayer  is  effective  in  making  repara- 
tion when  it  is  united  to  the  merits  and  Pas- 
sion of  Christ,  and  prayed  humbly,  sincerely, 
and  perseveringly  by  one  in  sanctifying 
grace.  Words  just  said  with  the  lips  are  pow- 
erless, for  Jesus  said,  “Not  everyone  who 
says  ‘Lord,  Lord,’  will  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  he  who  does  the  will  of  My 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven.”) 

4.  What  does  the  Church  do  to  show  us 
we  should  pray  more  during  Lent? 

(It  has  special  Lenten  devotions  over  and 
above  those  held  during  the  rest  of  the  year.) 

5.  Why  is  the  rosary  especially  appropri- 
ate as  a Lenten  prayer? 

(The  Sorrowful  Mysteries  fit  directly  into 
our  Lenten  meditations  on  the  Passion.  Med- 
itation on  the  other  mysteries  leads  us  to  imi- 
tate the  virtues  of  the  Holy  Family,  which 
will  result  in  “a  change  of  heart,”  the  pur- 
pose of  Lent.) 

Suggestions  for  a Family  Lenten 
Resolution  on  Prayer 

1.  Family  Communion  every  Sunday  of 
Lent,  followed  by  a family  Communion 
breakfast  during  which  the  table  conversa- 
tion centers  around  the  family  Lenten  resolu- 
tion — difficulties  encountered  during  the 
past  week,  necessary  modifications,  mutual 
encouragement. 
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2.  Daily  family  rosary,  if  it  is  not  already 
a family  practice. 

3.  Family  attendance  at  evening  Lenten 
devotions  at  least  once  a week. 

4.  At  least  one  member  of  the  family  for 
Mass  every  day  of  the  week  (as  this  is  the 
best  means  of  reparation),  to  obtain  special 
graces  for  the  family,  because  all  relatives 
and  friends  of  those  present  at  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  are  prayed  for  in  a special  way 
during  the  Commemoration  of  the  Living  in 
the  Canon. 

2.  Fasting  as  a Family  Lenten  Practice 

Although  “fasting”  means  keeping  away 
from  certain  things,  beginning  with  the 
amount  of  food  an  adult  should  like  to  have 
during  the  day,  it  takes  on  a much  broader 
interpretation  as  it  is  commonly  used.  It  is 
used  to  cover  the  keeping  away  from  or 
“giving  up”  of  anything  nature  asks  for,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  required  for  health.  It  has 
occurred  to  some  that  “fasting”  might  be 
explained  to  mean  “holding  fast”  or  keeping 
under  absolute  control  some  desire  or  wish 
or  attraction,  whether  physical  or  mental. 

1.  What  part  of  the  fasting  law  of  the 
Church  also  binds  teenagers  and  children? 

(Eating  meat  only  once  on  Ember  Days; 
no  meat  on  Ash  Wednesday.  This  is  actually 
abstinence,  but  the  distinction  is  not  always 
made  in  common  conversation,  because  all 
who  fast  must  also  observe  this  abstinence.) 

2.  How  can  those  under  twenty-one  make 
it  easier  for  mother  to  prepare  a meal  for  the 
family  in  which  two  or  three  members  are 
bound  by  the  forty  days’  fast? 
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(By  being  satisfied  without  complaint  with 
meat  only  once  a day  at  the  main  meal  on 
every  fast  day,  so  that  mother  can  prepare 
the  same  food  for  the  whole  family,  those 
who  fast  and  those  who  don’t.) 

3.  What  are  some  “fasts”  which  do  not 
come  under  the  law  of  the  Church,  but  are 
practiced  during  Lent  by  some  people  you 
know  ? 

(Fasting  from  smoking,  candy,  cokes,  ice 
cream,  potato  chips,  movies,  TV,  radio, 
phone,  dates,  going  out  over  week-ends.) 

4.  Which  fast  does  more  to  repair  and 
mend,  that  which  we  adopt  voluntarily  or 
that  which  circumstances  force  upon  us,  for 
example : to  give  up  a piece  of  candy  by 
choice  or  not  to  complain  about  rain  when 
you  have  to  go  to  school  or  to  the  store  or 
to  work? 

(Those  which  are  God-Sent  — like  the 
rain  — or  commanded  by  the  Church,  have 
a greater  value  than  the  self-inflicted  ( al- 
though the  second  type  are  good  also  and 
encouraged  by  the  Church)  because  they  re- 
quire a more  perfect  interior  disposition  — 
resignation  to  the  Will  of  God  as  expressed 
directly  by  such  a thing  as  rain  or  indirectly 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Our  own  will 
is  sacrificed  in  these  instances,  in  addition  to 
the  pleasure  or  convenience  we  are  giving 
up.) 


Suggestions  for  a Family  Lenten 
Resolution  on  Fasting 

1.  Mother  omitting  special  desserts  once 
or  twice  a week. 

2.  Serving  cake  and  desserts  without 
frosting  or  whipped  cream. 
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3.  Giving  up  TV  altogether,  or  a number 
of  times  a week,  and  spending  the  time  once 
or  twice  a week  in  spiritual  reading,  espe- 
cially from  the  Lenten  Masses  or  from  the 
New  Testament  on  the  Passion.  (This  could 
be  read  aloud  by  a member  of  the  family 
and  discussed  under  the  leadership  of  one  of 
the  parents.) 

4.  “Fasting”  from  harshness  with  each 
other  — “a  change  of  heart”  — so  that  a 
more  friendly  atmosphere  permeates  the 
home.  (If  this  resolution  is  selected,  it  is  ad- 
visable that  a penalty  be  decided  upon  at  the 
outset.  This  might,  for  example,  consist  of 
requiring  the  offender  to  accompany  the  of- 
fended member  to  Mass  on  his  assigned 
week-day,  or  saying  a special  prayer  — like 
a decade  of  the  rosary  — for  him  or  (better) 
with  him  before  retiring  on  the  day  of  the> 
violation,  or  helping  him  with  some  work, 
so  that  all  ill-feelings  are  eradicated.) 

3.  Almsgiving  as  a Family  Lenten 
Practice 

St.  Paul  tells  us  that  “Charity  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.”  Who  of  us  does  not  have 
a multitude  to  be  covered?  Almsgiving  is 
charity.  It  means  giving  of  what  we  have: 
money,  food,  energy,  time.  Money  is  not  as 
hard  to  give  as  time  and  energy.  There  are 
many  near  and  far  who  need  what  we  can 
spare  either  easily  or  without  too  much 
effort.  However,  the  greater  the  cost  to  us, 
the  more  effective  will  this  be  in  bringing 
about  “a  change  of  heart”  in  us  and  “cover- 
ing our  sins.”  We  should  be  satisfied  only  if 
we  give  till  it  hurts. 
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1.  What  are  the  most  common  purposes 
for  which  families  give  money  offernigs? 

(Sunday  collection,  Bishops’  Relief  Fund, 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  March  of  Dimes, 
Community  Chest  Fund,  and  some  Diocesan 
collections  taken  up  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop  during  Sunday  Mass.) 

2.  When  people  give  these  offerings,  do 
you  think  they  are  conscious  that  this  is  a 
means  of  making  reparation  for  their  sins? 

(In  many  cases,  no;  just  a matter  of  “the 
basket’s  coming  around”  or  “the  good  par- 
ishioners do  it,”  or  feeling  sorry  for  the  vic- 
tims towards  whom  the  collection  will  be  ap- 
plied. Family  members  may  want  to  discuss 
their  own  private  motives.) 

3.  How  does  our  family  rank  in  its  of- 
ferings for  the  Church  and  these  various  col- 
lections? Do  we  give  as  much  as  we  can? 
Do  we  complain  and  criticize  when  we  are 
asked  to  give? 

(Answers  will  differ  for  various  families. 
This  discussion  should  aim  at  bringing 
about  a “change  of  heart”  in  regard  to  col- 
lections if  these  have  been  generally  criti- 
cized.) 

4.  How  do  we  as  a family  help  out  in 
parish  affairs  by  giving  our  time  and  energy? 

(The  members  might  review  on  what  com- 
mittees they  served  during  the  past  year  and 
how  much  time  they  gave  to  the  work.) 

5.  As  members  of  Church  organizations 
(Holy  Name,  Junior  Holy  Name,  Rosary  So- 
ciety, Sodality  of  Our  Lady,  Children  of 
Mary),  do  we  bring  credit  to  our  family  and 
fulfill  our  obligation  by  participating  in  ac- 
tivities, serving  on  committees,  and  paying 
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our  dues  without  complaining?  Do  we  keep 
the  entire  family  informed  and  interested  in 
our  parish  work? 

(Answers  will  vary.) 

6.  How  readily  do  we  lend  time,  energy, 
and  money  to  other  members  of  the  family, 
willingly  and  without  complaint?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

Suggestions  for  a Family  Lenten 
Resolution  on  Almsgiving 

1.  Depositing  in  the  “family  Lenten  Bank” 
the  money  which  otherwise  would  be  spent 
on  the  extra  dessert  which  mother  omits  dur- 
ing Lent,  and  the  money  saved  by  individual 
practices  of  money-saving  fasts  (like  giving 
up  smoking,  candy,  cokes,  movies,  etc.) 

2.  Increasing  the  offering  in  the  Family 
Sunday  Collection. 

3.  Contributing  generously  for  flowers 
used  in  decorating  the  Church  during  Holy 
Week  and  on  Easter  Sunday. 

4.  Treating  kindly  and  generously  all  the 
beggars  that  come  to  the  house  asking  for 
food. 

5.  Pitching  in  as  a family  to  ransom  a 
pagan  baby. 

6.  Giving  time  and  energy  to  each  other 
at  home  without  complaining,  when  the  need 
arises,  especially  at  the  time  of  spring  clean- 
ing. 

7.  Volunteering  for  committee  work  in 
the  Church  organizations,  if  there  is  oppor- 
tunity. 
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4.  Special  Suggestions  for  Mother 

Apart  from  the  practice  of  penance,  the 
Lenten  spirit  can  be  reinforced  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  foods  are  served.  Cross  buns, 
for  instance,  should  remind  those  eating,  of 
the  Holy  Season  related  to  the  Cross.  A very 
simple  and  cheap,  yet  spiritually  significant 
food  for  Lent  is  the  twisted  pretzel.  From 
the  earliest  Christian  times,  a bread  made  of 
flour,  water,  and  salt  was  the  common  Lenten 
food,  as  many  other  kinds  (such  as  meat, 
cheese,  butter,  eggs  and  cream)  were  not 
used  during  this  season.  These  breads  were 
formed  in  the  shape  of  crossed  arms  in  pray- 
er, as  that  was  the  usual  position  for  prayer 
at  that  time.  The  word  “pretzel”  means 
“little  arms”  in  German.  Thus  it  is  a re- 
minder that  Lent  is  a time  of  prayer  (crossed 
arms)  and  a time  of  fasting  (containing  only 
flour,  water,  and  salt) . 

One  little  pretzel  served  with  the  main 
meal  each  day  of  Lent  can  serve  as  a re- 
minder of  the  spiritual  purpose  of  Lent. 

Another  suggestion  for  the  home,  apart 
from  food,  is  that  the  pictures  be  rearranged 
so  that  the  Crucifix  or  a picture  of  Christ 
Suffering  are  given  the  most  prominent 
places,  other  pictures  being  relegated  for  the 
time  to  less  observed  spots. 
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PART  III 


Selecting  an  Individual  Penitential 
Practice 

Although  family  Lenten  practices  are  more 
effective  because  easier  to  adhere  to,  yet  per- 
sonal practices  of  penance  apart  from  those 
selected  by  the  group  are  also  strongly  rec- 
ommended, especially  for  the  more  advanced 
who,  having  gathered  strength  from  observ- 
ing the  family  resolution,  are  prepared  to 
add  some  other  penance  on  their  own.  It  is 
even  more  important  for  those  whose  family 
does  not  cooperate  in  a family  Lenten  pen- 
ance. Man  sins  as  an  individual  and  as  such 
will  answer  before  God  for  his  acts,  to  re- 
ceive reward  or  punishment  also  as  an  in- 
dividual. The  type  and  number  of  sins  vary 
with  each  person.  Therefore,  the  kind  and 
amount  of  penance  demanded  likewise  varies. 

The  advocating  of  family  Lenten  resolu- 
tions must  not  be  construed  as  implying  any 
discounting  of  the  importance  of  individual 
Lenten  practices  of  penance.  They  are  here 
suggested  as  a possible  source  of  strength  to 
the  weak  who  find  difficulty  in  persevering 
alone,  and  as  a means  of  reminding  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  their  unity  as  a minia- 
ture Mystical  Body,  obligated  to  help  each 
other  mutually  to  fulfill  their  obligations 
toward  God  and  develop  themselves  spir- 
itually. 
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1.  Suggestions  for  Individual  Lenten 
Practices  on  Prayer 

1)  Daily  Mass  and  Holy  Communion. 

2)  Mass,  Confession,  and  Holy  Com- 
munion oftener  than  outside  of  Lent. 

3)  Making  visits  to  the  Church. 

4)  Meditating  on  the  Passion  of  Christ 
and  its  causes  a few  minutes  each  day  (easily 
done  in  connection  with  the  rosary). 

5)  Daily  rosary,  if  the  family  does  not  say 
it  together. 

6)  Private  spiritual  reading  — lives  of 
Saints,  New  Testament,  Missal. 

7)  Praying  more  — ejaculations  or  Spir- 
itual Communions  are  especially  fitting. 

8)  Making  the  Way  of  the  Cross  privately 
on  days  when  there  are  no  Lenten  devotions 
in  Church. 

2.  Suggestions  for  an  Individual 
Lenten  Resolution  on  Fasting 

(Besides  the  fasts  commanded  by  the 
Church) 

1)  Giving  up  all  (or  some  kinds  of)  deli- 
cacies, either  every  day  or  on  certain  days  of 
the  week. 

2)  Giving  up  favorite  TV  programs  and/ 
or  radio,  either  every  day  or  on  certain  days 
of  the  week. 

3)  Giving  up  movies. 

4)  Giving  up  dropping  in  at  the  snack 
bar. 

5)  Giving  up  or  cutting  down  on  smoking 
or  drinking. 
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6)  Giving  up  useless  chatter  and  keeping 
silence  at  certain  hours. 

7)  Giving  up  pleasures,  such  as  dates,  go- 
ing out  over  week-ends,  phone  calls. 

3.  Suggestions  for  an  Individual  Lenten 
Resolution  on  Almsgiving 

1)  Giving  more  money  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith. 

2)  Ransoming  a pagan  baby  out  of  your 
own  funds  and  naming  him  after  yourself. 

3)  Never  passing  up  a beggar  without 
giving  him  something  for  the  love  of  God, 
no  matter  how  undeserving  he  may  appear. 

4)  Increasing  your  usual  Sunday  offering. 

5)  Buying  an  article  of  clothing  for  Easter 
for  some  poor  person. 

6)  Giving  time  and  energy  to  help  with 
the  housework. 

7)  Spending  time  and  energy  generously 
on  doing  school  work  (or  the  duties  of  your 
state  of  life)  more  conscientiously. 

8)  Doing  hard  things  without  complain- 
ing (Pick  out  some  specific  thing  that  is  hard 
for  you.) 

9)  Going  to  the  store  without  being  told 
twice. 

10)  Rising  from  bed  the  first  time  you 
are  called. 
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Slogans  for  Lent 

1.  Easier  here  than  in  Purgatory. 

2.  “Unless  you  do  penance,  you  shall  all 
likewise  perish.” 

3.  Prayer  and  penance. 

4.  Count  to  forty. 

5.  Jesus  suffers. 

6.  Pay  for  repairs. 

7.  Give  as  He  has  given. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  choose  a different  one 
for  each  week  of  lent. 
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